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MY COUSIN KATE. 
( Continued.) 

I WAS before enchanted by the 
voice of my companion, and the charm 
was not diminished by her dancing ; 
she moved with grace, ease, and ani- 
mation; no affected gestures, nor con- 
ceited display, marked her movements; 
all was natural, and consequently fas- 
cinating ; it may be supposed I did not 
fail to express my admiration; but 
when I thought myself most happy in 
my choice of gallant expressions, she 
was either wholly inattentive, or play- 
fully satirical; still, however, her wit 
was chastened by a degree of modest 
propriety, which rendered it inoffen- 
sive; and I thought her the most be- 
witching creature I had ever been in 
company with. What would I not have 
given for a peep at her face. At the 
conclusion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, I solicited most humbly the fa- 
vor of being admitted to pay my re- 
spects to her the next day; to which she 
politely replied, that “ she felt highly 
flattered by my civility, but as she was 
at present only on « visit, she could not 
with propriety receive any person who 
was not am) ie tae cumber of those who 
were in habit of intimacy with the fa- 
mily.” May [then presume so far 
as to enquire the name of the family 
with whom yor are staying?” ‘* Ex- 
cuse me, » r; that would be inviting you 
to. seck an acquaintance which cannot 
possibly affor’) you either pleasure orad- 


ous tone, that ] instantly took the alarm ; 
and relinquishing her hand, bowed 
coolly, and wished her a good night. 
No sooner, however, was she out of 
sight, than I regretted my own foolish 
precipitancy. “She may be engaged,” 
thought I; “ but I will try to find out 
who she is; it will be a gratification to 
my curiosity at any rate.” I instantly 
sought Harcourt ; and, taking his arm, 
informed him of what was passing in 
my mind; and entreated him to find 
out who the lady was,,with whom I had 
been dancing. ‘“ What, my whimsical 
bachelor!” he exclaimed, “are. you 
cought at last? and at a masquerade 
too? IT really thought you more circum- 
spect.” ‘ Banter me as you please,” 
I replied, “only find out the lady’s 
name, or that of the person with whom 
she resides.” ‘I can tell you,” return- 
ed he, “*that she went away in Admiral 
Vernon’s carriage.” ‘Indeed! then 
you too remarked her!” “I happened 
to be acquainted with the Admiral,” 
was his answer. ‘And do you know 
the lady ©” ‘* I do know a young lady 
who is ona visit there; .her name is 
Mornington.” “ And will you intro- 
duce me?” ‘* Why really you are so 
warm on the subject, that I know not 
whether it would be prudent to comply. 
Suppose I have an interest there my- 
self?” ‘* it cannot be,” cried I eagerly ; 
“vou did not speak to her all the even- 
ing ; but if you are serious, [arcourt, 
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of you; you shall have a fair chance; but, 
upon second thoughts, my introducing 
you might perhaps give a check to the 
affair ; so, my dear fellow, take courage 
and introduce yourself; by letter I 
mean.” ‘* Would she not be offended?” 
‘“* How the deuce am I to know? wo- 
men are seldom displeased with such 
offers, if they are made with delicacy 
and address.” ‘But she seems of a 
superior stamp.” ‘In your eyes pro- 
bably she may ; but you may be a little 
dazzled ; at all events make the trial ;” 
Well,” returned I, “ I will treat you 
with a laugh at my expence,” and as 
soon as I returned to my lodging, I 
compiled what I considered a halt sheet 
of irresistible persuasion ; to which I 
received the following reply, written in 
a most beautiful female hand—* Miss 
Mornington returns her most grateful 
acknowledgements for the flattering 
distinction with which she has been 
honoured by Mr. Ellmore; but as she 
has strong reasons for doubting his 
sincerity ; and unanswerable objections 
against his visits on her own account, 
hopes he will not subject himself to a 
more pointed denial by any future ap- 
plication of the kind.” 

This billet I shewed to Harcourt ; 
and asked him if there was any hope 
after such a decisive rejection. “I 
should think not,” said he, “but still 
there is no accounting for some people’s 
whims.” “True.” replied I; “and 
her refusal of me must be a whim ; for 
she did not seem disgusted by my at- 
tent.ons the evening ot the masquerade; 
and she cannot know any thing of my 
character.” No more than you do 
of her face; perhaps that would noi 
bear scrutiny either.” ‘I will perse- 
vere, however,” said I, ** It [have your 
permission. When do you go to the 
Admiral’s ?” « 1 will cal! this morning, 
if you please to accompany me.” 

(To be continued.) 
_— 


“IS HE RICH?” 


The other day, dame Chatterlin had |j 
an application for her daughter, from a 
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suitor; but her answer could not be 
obtained, till she had time and opportu- 
nity to inquire whether he possessed a 
plenty of the treasures of this world. 


A stranger, when he first steps his 


foot on shore is surveyed attentively ; 
yand the first inquiry is, ** is he rich?” 
If negatived, he is levelled: if he is 
really so, without searching into the 
qualities of the man, he is raised to 
honours of receiving a bow, and the 
homage of time and opportunity, from 
every description of people. The young 
ladies all have hopes of an easy settle- 
ment, could they but win his affection, 
and the money is counted, and attended 
to, while sense and virtue in rags, may 
wander neglected. 

“Is he rich?” demands old father 
Greybeard; if he is not, he shall not 
have a daughter of mine: no poverty 
struck man shall have a penny of my 
property. ‘ Is he rich?” says old Gri- 
pus; if he is not, I will not trust him 
with one farthing. 

** Ts he rich 2” too often inquires the 
doctor. Then I willclosely attend him ; 
I will visit him night and day, I will not 
give him up, as long as I have a chance 
of visits and advice. But the poor man, 
in pain, may linger day after day, and 
see not the face of his physician. 

“ Ts he rich?” says the counsel of a 
poor man, unable to give a fee to his 
lawyer, being also a defendant: if he is, 
your case is bad: you had best get rid of 
it, without further cost; but, was he rich, 
also, the lawver would on with his spec- 
tacles, search folio after folio, and right 
or wrong, attempt to plead his cause. 

It is particularly necessary for fe- 
males to acquire command of temper 
in arguing, because much of the effects 
of their powers of reasoning, and of 
their wit, will depend upon the gentle- 
ness and good humour with which they 
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conduct themselves. A woman w o 
would attempt to thunder like Demus- 
thenes, would not find her eloquence 
increase her domes\ic happmess. We 
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yield their better judgments to their 
brothers or their husbands ; but without 
using any of that debasing cunning 
which Rosseau recommends: they may 
support the cause of reason with all the 
graces of female gentleness. A female 
should never permit herself to imagine 
that she can balance ill humour, by 
some gaod quality or accomplishment ; 
becdlise in fact there are none which 
can supply the beauty of good temper 
in the female sex. A just idea of the 
nature of dignity, opposed to what is 
commonly called spirit, should be early 
given to female pupils. Many women, 
who are not disposed to violence of 
temper, affect a certain degree of petu- 
lance, and a certain stubborness of dis- 
position, merely because they imagine, 
that to be gentle is to be mean ; and that 
to listen to reason, is to be deficient in 
spirit. 





WHISKERS. 

This masculine appendage of the 
face, was formerly highly appreciated. 
A French author, on the Elements of 
Education, published in 1640, says, “ I 
have a good opinion of a young gentle- 
man who is curious about his musta- 
chios. The time which he takes in 
combing and adjusting them is not all 
lost. ‘The more attention he pays this 
way, the more is his heart nourished 
and supported with manly and heroic 
ideas?” our modern bloods will. no 
doubt be pleased to find a part of their 
persons, upon which they so much pride 
themselves, thus highly spoken of ; but 
whether the same favourable result is 
to be anticipated from the culture of 
the whiskers in their present situation, 
upon the side of the face, as upon the 
upper lip, we acknowledge ourselves 
incompetent to decide; experience, 
however, would apparently lead to a 


nerative conclusion. 
a 
JAC EASY—A Character. 


‘ac) Easy came to a handsome fortune at the 
death of his father, and mounted his hobby with- 
out its ver being properly broken; he galloped 
over the plains of Fancy, went off in a full canter 
tothe road, of Dissipation, and leaped over al? the 





five-barred gates of Advice and Discrctien, ft 
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§ 
may naturally be supposed, that before long, hig 
filly gave him a fall : poor Jack came down, sure 
enough; but he only shook himself, brushed off 
the dirt, and mounted again in as high spirits as 
ever ; excepting, that he now began to sit firmer 
in the saddle, and to look about him: this, how- 
ever, did not hinder him from getting into a 
swamp called a law suit, where he remained a 
considerable time before he could get out: his for- 
tune was now reduced from some thousands to a 
few hundreds: and by this time no man better 
knew the way of life than Jack Kasy. He had 
been through all the dirty cross-roads of busi- 
ness, money-borrowing, bankruptcy, and law ; and 
had at lAst arrived at a goal. But Jack did not 
despond ; he consoled himself with the reflection 
that he was a single man; some of his misfor- 
tunes were the consequences of his own impru- 
dence, others of unforeseen accidents, and most 
of them originated from his good nature and ge- 
nerosity. He, however, never excused, he lump- 
ed them all together, took them in good part, 
and blamed nobody but himself; he whistled 
away his troubles, and often repeated, 
J am not now in fortune’s power : 
He who is down can sink no lower. 

The goddess, however, at last put on her best 
smiles, and paid Jack a visit in prison, in the 
shape of ahandsomelegacy. Jack smiled at the 
thing, being, as he called it, so extremely apro- 
pos ; and once more mounted his nag. He now 
rode more cautiously, and turned into the road 
of Economy, which led to a¢omfortable inn with 
the sign of competency over the door; he had 
borrowed a martingale from an old hostler called 
Experience ; and for the first time in his life, used 
acurb. He began already to find, that though he 
did not gallop away as formerly, yet he went on 
in his journey pleasingly enough. Some dashing 
riders passed him, laughing at his jog trot pace ; 
but he had no occasion to envy them long; for 
presently some of them got into the ruts, others 
were stuck fast in bogs and quagmires. and the 
rest were thrown from their saddles to the great 
danger of their necks. Jack Easy, meanwhile, 
jogged on merrily ; hot or cold, wet or dry, he 
never complained ; he now preferred getting off, 
and opening a gate, to leaping over it; and smiled 
at an obstacle, as at a turnpike, where he must 
necessarily pay toll. The man who is contented 
to walk, trot, or canter through life, has by much 
the advantage of his fellow travellers. He suits 
himself to all paces, and seldom quarrels with the 
tricks which the jade Fortune is sometimes dis- 
posed to play him. You might now sve Jac: Easy 
walking his hobby along the road, enjoy-ag the 
scene around him, with contentment sparkling in 
his eyes. If the way happened to be crowded 
with horsemen and carriages, you might observe 
him very readily taking his own side of the road, 
and letting them pass. If it began to rain or 
blow, Jack only pulled up the collar of his great 
coat, flapped his hat, and retreated to the best 
shelter he could find, till the storm was over. 
Thus, my friend Jack Easy came in with a jog 
trot to the end of his journey, leaving his —x.n>- 
ple behind him as hind of finger post for the proud 





of other travellers. 
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POETRY. 


For the Parlour Companion. 
TO A LADY, 
On her requesting a specimen of the writer's poetry. 
SAY, could the bard of Teéifos praise 
The charms he never knew? 
Or could he sing of Cupid’s pow’r, 
Where Cupid never flew ? 
Ah! no, tis vain the smile to sing 
Which ne’er was beam’d on p 
I cannot paint the balmy wing, 
Of sighs ne’er had trom thee. 
Are not the sweets of yonder bow’r, 
*’Neath genial glances born? 
Is not the freshness of the flow’r 
Those drops its breast adorn ? 
Then ask not, Lady, for the strain 
Yourself will not inspire, 
Nor claim from me the flame of song, 
Or deign to light its fire! 
Believe the bard, one glance from thee, 
Would pour the tide divine, 
And Lady! oh this lip would sing, 
Bath’d in the dews of thine. 
~_——ah - 


THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


Full many a mile have I journey’d with sorrow, 
When cold o’er the heath the piercing wind 
blew, 
When joyless the present, and gloomy the mor- 
row, 
While night o’er the landscape her sable veil 
threw : 
Since in the lone church-yard my mother was laid, 
Who lefi me, an orphan, her loss to deplore, 
Baretoot to wander in tatters arrayed, 
And to sigh for the joy, to be tasted no more, 
Oft I stand at your door the least thorsel to crave, 
While fast falls around me the soft fleecy snow ; 
But tew will bestow a small pittance to save, 
From trials severe which themselves can ne’er 
know. 
Then I shrink from the blast to some old ruin’d 
shed, 
Till morning’s bright beams fresh life shall re- 
Store 


.? 


But short is my sleep, uneasy my bed, 
For Tdveam of uie Joys to be tasted no more. 
But soon in the grave all my sorrows shall cease ; 
A home then awaits me, where none can mo- 
lest; 
And no storms can disturb, or can hinder the 
peace 
W hie! n sont US ¢ NOY when they’ re laid at rest. 
When no longer Pl mourn or look forward with 
fear, 
To encounter the woes which may yet be in 
store, 
Nor for my hard lot willl shed the vain tear, 
Nor sigh for the jovs that are tasted no more. 
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I must acknowledge, to my shame, 
Thou wer’t not pleasing to my sight, 
But when, acquainted with thy worth, 
Thad explor’d each mental charm, 
Then brightly shone thy beauties forth,— 
Thy love sincere, thy friendship warif. 
Complacent, gentle, and serene, 
Thy bosom knows no angry storms ; 
No discontent, no fretful spleen, 
No envy of more beauteous forms. 
Good humour, flowing from the heart, 
Adorns each feature of thy face, 
New models ev’ry shapeless part, 
And lends to every limb a grace. 
Thou first of charms ! good humour, hail! 
Thou source of harmony and ease! 
Without thy aid, the fairest fail, 
With thee the plainest learn to please. 


ene 


THE DREAM. 


’T was sweet as violet-breathing gale, 
°Twas soothing as the moon’s faint beam, 
*T was tender as the ring-dove’s tale,— 
Alas! and was it but a dream? 
Methought I saw bim once again, 
Again I listened to his woice ; 
It calm’d the tumults of my brain, 
It made my throbbing heart rejoice. 
O! with what eager, keen delight, 
I trac’d a form distinct and clear, 
That cheated my enraptur’d sight, 
With the blest thought that he was near. 
Love still was weeping in his eyes, 
As first the little traitor stole, 
Conceal’d in pity’s soft disguise, 
To captivate my willing soul. 
Upon his cheek the lingering tear 
Told me in absence he was true ; 
And that pale cheek was far more dear 
Than had it glow’d with joy’s bright hue. 
His glistening eyes long fixed on me, 
A thousand tender hopes impart 
For such the looks ’twas heaven to see, 
When first he sought and won my heart. 
Methought they b: ade my sorrows cease, 
And ch: urm’d despondence from my breast ; 
Methought they promis’d joy and peace, 
And fora moment I was blest. 
But ah! too soon I wake and weep! 
Too soon the hated morning beam 
Dispels the phantasies of sleep! 
Alas! and was it but a dream! 





— oo 
EPIGRAM. 
A long way off—Lucinda strikes the men. 
As she draws nezr, 
\nd one sees clear, 
A long way oil—one wishes her again. 
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